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CHINESE EXCLUSION, A BENEFIT OR A 
HARMI 

BY HO YOW, IMPERIAL CHINESE CONSUL-GENERAL. 



Twenty years have now passed since the Chinese exclusion 
laws of the United States were put into operation, and it may be 
of advantage at the present time to examine their results, and to 
consider whether or not they have been a success. 

If the success of these laws is- to be determined by their 
effectiveness in keeping Chinese people away from the United 
States, it must be acknowledged that they have, indeed, most 
completely realized their purpose; for they have practically cut 
off communication with China, and in the eyes of that nation 
have thrown the western world into an attitude of non-intercourse 
and unfriendliness. The events which have recently dominated 
the stage of action throughout the Chinese Empire, but particu- 
larly along the vastly populous seaboard from north to south, 
have had their inception in feelings generated among the Chinese 
people largely by these laws. Those who gloried at the passage 
of the Scott or the Geary acts, or who took part in smuggling 
into the appropriation bill of 1894 the amendment which de- 
barred Chinese immigrants from the courts, may now feast their 
eyes on the logical sequence of their work in the ruins of Tien- 
Tsin, or in the blood that has washed in the valley of the Pei-ho 
like a tide. 

Those who are honestly trying to convert China to the ideals 
and economics of the West have been reduced in the propa- 
ganda to the barren argument of mere words. It is supposed that 
China can be raised in this manner to become a source of profit 
and happiness to the world, through the medium of her produc- 
tion and her consequent purchasing power. No idea was ever 
more profoundly wrong. There is no nation — and in the nature 
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of things there cannot be — which has not grown and does not 
grow into greatness through reaction from other nations. Na- 
tions are no more exempt from the evils of isolation than are 
individuals. Let any man withdraw from association with his 
fellows, and dwell without human contact; can such a man be or 
become a broad, resourceful and progressive mind? Must he 
not necessarily be selfish, narrow, repellent and misanthropic? 
So also is it with a nation. 

In the fourteenth century the Ming Emperors constructed of 
brick and mortar in China on the north and west a memorable 
obstacle to intercourse with the people beyond the border; that 
barrier is crumbling to ashes, and we have been prone to look upon 
it as a relic of old China. But this most enlightened nation of 
the illuminated West, in the height of its glory and splendor, 
revives what is dead and past with us, and enthrones it into a 
living, active principle. Bricks and mortar do not comprise the 
Great Wall which the United States has built against China. 
It is the old idea, the folly of which we of China have long seen, 
rehabilitated and swathed in modem attire ; its bricks are printed 
words, and the base upon which it rests is a solemn code; but its 
parapets are none the less patrolled, and from its battlements 
gleam the steel of the mediiEval soldier. 

And yet, the work of the Mings, compared with that of the 
American Congress, stands as a deed of Providence against one 
of perversion. The tribes against whom the Great Wall was 
raised did not seek entrance into China to do the menial work of 
the Chinese; they did not come intent upon extracting from the 
soil products which would enrich the Chinese people, while they 
themselves, performing the toil, would nevertheless be content 
with a reward of mere crusts. The wall thrown up by the Mings 
was intended as a defense against robbers ; not as a barrier against 
those who gave value for value, but one against those who pillaged 
and slew and ravaged with the sword and the torch. 

The barricade erected by Congress has no such excuse for 
being. What are the crimes of which our people are accused that 
render it needful that we should be treated as hostiles, or shunned 
as those likely to communicate contagion? What are the charges 
against us in the alleged truth of which these terrible laws seek 
justification and tolerance among a people so intelligent and just 
as are the great body of the Americans? I propose to examine 
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them in this paper, and in doing so I shall grant the accusers 
of my people everything they say. I shall concede that the 
Chinese do, in a sense, work more cheaply than the whites ; that 
they live more cheaply; that they send their money out of the 
country to China; that most of them have no intention of re- 
maining in the United States, but, after the lapse of years and 
the accumulation of a competence, reduce their wealth to gold 
and with it return to their native heaths ; and, further, that they 
do not adopt American manners, but live in colonies and not 
after the American fashion. Upon the hypothesis of the truth of 
these assertions I believe I shall prove to the satisfaction of any 
reasoning mind that each and every one of them represents a 
condition which is to the highest advantage of this country, and, 
particularly, to the highest advantage of those who oppose the 
Chinese laborer, and at whose instance the laws were passed. I 
shall prove by their own case that the Chinese exclusion laws are 
fallacious and a mistake; that they are on the statute books un- 
questionably because the American people do not understand their 
cause and effect. Moreover, they are a most costly error, not 
only harmful to China and through China to the world, but visit- 
ing upon the United States specifieally the most widespread detri- 
ment and harm, and depriving the country yearly of millions of 
dollars. It is distinctly a policy of disaster on a scale so vast as 
to be without comparison in modern times. 

It is a policy founded in ignorance, and arising through pas- 
sion. A temporary industrial disturbance occurred in San Fran- 
cisco in the seventies upon the completion of the Central Pacific 
Railroad, which was built mostly by the Chinese. The Chinese 
laborers, being released from their occupations, came to San Fran- 
cisco to hunt for work. The newly running trains from the East 
brought cargoes of adventurers and fortune hunters, who expected 
to find immediate employment at high wages upon their arrival. 
Thereupon arose one of those contests founded upon race preju- 
dice, which have so often marred the pages of the histories of 
nations. This feeling developed, of course, its own army of po- 
litical demagogues, who voiced and magnified the conditions and 
inflamed the passions of the mob. These survive even to this day, 
though only in a faint and feeble way. Some, like Geary and 
Kearney, have retired from the disturbance, adopted or resumed 
professions, and are now leading industrious and respectable lives. 
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Only occasionally do we hear of a survivor of old sand-lot sans- 
cullotism. 

During no period of San Francisco's history was there more 
general prosperity than existed throughout the era of this agita- 
tion. New industries were springing up, agricultural wealth was 
vastly increasing and oceanic trade was growing hy leaps and 
bounds. The gala days of San Francisco's life and happiness were 
during the years that preceded 1880. The passage of the exclusion 
laws operated as a cone over a lighted candle. Chinese residents 
in California withdrew from industry, reduced their properties to 
coin, and with it returned to China, scrambling out of a country 
which they deemed inhospitable and unsafe. Business dried up. 
Trade with China:, which had been advancing at the rate of a 
million a year, fell off seven millions in two years. It never re- 
vived until Dewej^'s victory. During the interim San Francisco 
lost two hundred millions of business in her trade with China 
alone. The city shrank in enterprise and population. When I 
came to this Consulate over three years ago, the most common 
feature on the streets was the "to let" signs in the windows of 
vacant stores and residences. Only when that quarter of the 
world became stirred by an American impulse did business revive 
and a few of the placards disappear from the windows. Dewey 
returned to San Francisco in '98 some fraction of the prosperity 
of which Scott and his coadjutors had deprived it in '80; but 
neither Dewey nor Scott could ever give back those untold mil- 
lions which were lost as an immediate consequence of the legisla- 
tion the sand-lot mobs produced. 

That this agitation against the Chinese could be readily pro- 
duced under the conditions which then existed by any person or 
newspaper having the disposition to do so is manifest from a 
reflection upon the nature of mob uprisings. A few years ago 
California was stirred from end to end by an agitation' against 
Catholics. Certain of the press teemed with denunciations of this 
»ect and its followers; public speakers talked against the priests 
and parishioners to crowded throngs; while places of Catholic 
worship were defiled, the edifices of seminaries besmirched, and 
the persons of garbed votaries were unsafe in some quarters. But 
the handicap of the anti-Catholic agitators was that beyond the 
priests and nuns, who were distinguished by their attire, they 
were unable to designate who a Catholic was. If all Catholics 
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had presented in their appearance a peculiar racial bearing read- 
ily recognizable on sight, if these persons had been without votes 
and unable to protect themselves by political influence, if they 
had been entering the country in numbers iipon every steamer 
fi'om a foreign land, can it be imagined for a moment that the 
agitation opposing them would not have been prolonged until Con- 
gress granted some appeasing legislation ? 

As the situation now stands the class for whose supposed 
benefit the exclusion laws exist, and at whose insistence and dic- 
tation they are enforced, are the members of the labor unions. 
The reason why they are so much interested in the maintenance 
of these laws is not clear. Among the labor unionists there efxists 
a vague notion that with the Chinese kept out there is less danger 
of interference when they wield against their employers the in- 
strument of the strike. Unquestionably, if some succor could be 
devised for the employers, whereby the tyrannies and injustices 
which many of them suffer at the hands of their employees might 
be modified, great benefit would accrue, not alone to the em- 
ployers, but to the cause of industry and the welfare of the State; 
but, unhappily, such benefit could not be attained through Chi- 
nese. The labor unionists are all skilled artisans; the Chinese 
are wholly unskilled, and are in the main mere laborers or agri- 
culturists.* They could not, under any circumstances, be called 
to the places of strikers in skilled lines. So that, even from the 
standpoint of the labor unionist, the Chinese could do the labor 
unionists no harm. 

Aside from the imaginary menace of the Chinaman as a factor 
in preventing strikes, the labor unionists conceive him to be gen- 
erally a competitor. This is in no sense a fact. America, para- 
doxical as the statement may seem, is in many respects the 
cheapest laboring country in the world. The fabrics, the hard- 
ware, the oils and other products which China could produce 
in abundance are shipped into Hong Kong or Shanghai by pro- 

*It is true that in a few lines, particularly cigars, slippers, brooms and 
rough cotton clothing-, Chinese have acquired skill and appeared as produc- 
CTS. But they have never been able to work as dexterously as the Ameri- 
cans, or to turn out In a given time as much product. The cheaper wages 
paid them for this work were due to the fact that they earn less. This is 
manifest from the numerous Chinese employers in Ban Francisco having 
replaced their Chinese help with whites, thus reversing the Chinese labor 
question; for were it not for the Chinese employers these particular whites 
might not have employment; yet. under the administration of the exclu^ 
sion laws, such manufacturers, being classed as laborers, would not be per- 
mitted to return to the United States, should they venture across its bor- 
der. 
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ducers of the United States and there sold at prices at which 
it would be useless for Chinese producers to attempt to compete. 
Your sawed timber is laid down in the Straits Settlements for 
two cents per running foot. China, with labor at from eight to 
twenty cents per day, could not cut it for that price. If it were a 
fact that the cheap labor of China was the formidable compe- 
tition the labor unions say it is, you would have no foreign 
commerce. All the factories in the world would centre in China. 
China is as rich in natural resources, in deposits of minerals and 
materials, in agricultural potentialities, as any country on the 
globe, and vastly richer than many countries. If the materials 
of nature of which all utilities are made could be worked up there 
in marketable shape ten per cent, cheaper than elsewhere in the 
world, all the world's industry would suddenly centre there. If 
"Chinese cheap labor," as it appeared and would appear on the 
Pacific Coast with the exclusion acts out of the way, were really 
cheap labor, it would be the greatest boon for the Pacific Coast 
within the scope of the imagination. It would cause the move- 
ment of nearly all factories thither. Chinese cheap labor would 
be the magician's wand that would open the soil to life and fill 
it with fruition. The vast business that would centre here would 
be an incomputable benefit to every white man and woman; for 
this vast productiveness would not only open many fields in which 
Chinese would be unable to enter, but it would create an oceanic 
and interstate commerce in which there would be profitable busi- 
ness for every one. 

But, unfortunately, Chinese labor is not cheap. Compared 
with the cost of American labor it is dear indeed. This can be 
readily appreciated when it is recognized that it is the amount of 
Vi'ages, and not the rate of wages that must be considered in pro- 
duction. The amount of wages is the sum which must be paid to 
labor out of a given item of its production; the rate of wages is 
the amount subdivided among all the persons who perform the 
labor. The amount paid American labor is small compared 
with the amount which must be paid Chinese labor for the 
same work, but the rate paid American labor, being the share 
each individual receives, is high compared with that received by 
the Chinese. Consequently, while the amount paid Chinese labor 
would be high, the rate would be low. This is because of the 
superior efficiency of the American laborer. One American with 
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a machine will do more work than twenty hand-laboring Chinese. 
Even without a machine the American will, by superior methods 
and better tools, do the work of a number of Chinamen. If it be 
said that the Chinese will also learn to use the machines, the 
answer is that they do not, except in isolated instances. There is 
nothing now, and there never has been anything, to prevent the 
Chinese from importing any machine you have, setting it into 
operation, and with the use of cheap labor producing cheaper than 
you. Yet this is not done, and in those centres where they have 
erected cotton mills which are being operated by coolies their 
goods are not being produced as cheaply as the same commodities 
are being manufactured in Massachusetts, though the number of 
employees is perhaps as eight to one.* Take, for instance, the Soy 
Che cotton mills in Shanghai. They run two shifts and employ 
2,200 persons. A factory of the same capacity in New Jersey 
would employ from 300 to 350 persons. In the engine room of 
the Soy Che sixty-five men are required. In an American mill 
their work would be done by two engineers, two helpers and two 
firemen. It is a characteristic of employment in the Far East 
that service in all departments is finely subdivided and employ- 
ment given to as many persons as possible. The compensation per 
capita is accordingly small, but the labor cost of the commodity 
manufactured is as great and generally greater than here. 

The rate of wages of the American laborer has been increased 
disproportionately above the rate paid to laborers in other coun- 
tries by the fact that the American works with a machine. The 
power of his hand is multiplied by the device which operates be- 
tween his fingers and the finished product. He becomes not a 
worker in wools, in wood or metal, as does the Chinese artisan, 
but a manipulator of a mechanism which finds not its power but 
its guidance in his muscles. 

When, however, our people acquire a knowledge of the use of 
machines and equal facility in manufacturing them as have your 
laborers, they will demand and receive their full due in rate of 
wages. Now, if they get ten cents per day, they get all they earn ; 
if your laborer gets two dollars a day, it is for no other reason 
than that he earns it. This is invariably the case; it is a feature 
of the law of wages. Designate a given quantity of work, and 
whoever performs it will receive the same pay. Take the case 

♦See report of Consul-General Goodnow, U. S. Consular Reports, June, 
1900, p. 204. 
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iyl women setting type. The question is not the sex, age or color 
of the performer of the work ; it is the extent and quantity of the 
work done. K"o laborer would work by the day, if lie could do bet- 
ter at piecework, and employers generally welcome and often 
force the change from day to piecework; for then they know 
precisely what they pay for it and what they are getting. 

But beyond the question as to whether Chinese labor is really 
cheap or dear there is another reason which holds the labor 
unionist to demand the exclusion of the Chinese. This reason 
they do not preach among the multitude^ but nevertheless every 
labor unionist feels it deep down within him, because his very 
organization is based upon it. It is that "demand arises from 
scarcity, and it is the duty and purpose of the labor unionist to 
see that a sufficient scarcity of commodities is maintained to 
keep always a demand for labor in producing them. If the 
Chinese came in freely, too much would be produced ; there v.'ould 
come periods of over-production, when there would be a general 
shut down until consumption caught up with production again, 
and white labor would be the sufferers." This is, in substance, 
the golden te.xt and decalogue of the labor unionist. To promote 
this they are constantly tending to shorten the hours of labor, so 
that there will be work enough to go around. 

This doctrine is false and ruinous — ruinous not alone to the 
country that tolerates it, but to the ignorant men who propagate 
it and act upon it. If it were true, every machine in the world 
should properly be smashed, for as they are harbingers of plenty 
they must all be enemies of labor. Indeed, your English his- 
torian tells a sorry tale of the "frame-breaking" and other riots 
which occurred among the working classes of England upon the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery; how they stormed the 
mills and factories, and destroyed the mechanisms which were de- 
priving them of their long-time jobs. But presently we observed 
how those same people, who before knew rithing but wooden 
dumpers, had come to wear leather shoes; how the erstwhile 
owner of a single hand-knit jerkin acquired two and three suits 
of woolen cloth how he abolished his thatched for a shingle roof. 
All this was the result of machinery. 

The real demand, the demand upon which the world thrives, is 
not created by scarcity but by plenty. Properly speaking, there is 
no such thing as a demand caused by scarcity; or if there is such 

VOL. CLXXIII. — NO. 538. 21 
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a thing, it is that elementary demand which primitive man grati- 
fied with a well-aimed stone — the demand for food for his belly 
and fur for his back. But the demand upon which commerce 
rests is that created by taste, and to taste there is set no limit. 
Through his adherence to the doctrine of scarcity, through basing 
his economic attitude toward the world upon this false ground, 
the labor unionist is really dooming himself to poverty. He is 
steadily reducing and holding down his own wages, through mak- 
ing high in the market all commodities which he must consume, 
and to obtain which is the object of his work. Any means, there- 
fore, by which the labor unionist effects scarcity of a commodity 
is against his own interest, and any means by which plenty is 
attained is to his beneiit. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose that in a particular district a 
few potatoes were raised. If the consumption of potatoes there 
were limited to those produced in the place, potatoes would be a 
luxury in which only the rich might indulge. The demand for 
potatoes there would be a demand produced by scarcity. But 
next year a larger crop is grown, and potatoes fall to within reach 
of the very poor. And again, a still larger crop is raised and 
potatoes come to be fed to the hogs and poultry, and thus turned 
into other forms of wealth. Poultry and hogs are grown, which 
before were not grown ; they have been called into existence by the 
abundance of potatoes. Still a larger crop, and science and in- 
vention enter; potatoes are made into starch, into celluloid; they 
are grated and dried, and so become an article of commerce and 
are exported. Thus does the very plentitude of potatoes create 
a demand for potatoes, a demand which did not exist and was 
never dreamed of while potatoes were scarce, or while they were 
produced only to supply the demands which scarcity invoked. 

So then I assert it as a postulate that demand for labor arises 
from the presence of wealth in a community — ^not stocks, bonds, 
land value (as distinguished from land) and other intangibles — 
but material products. For every pound of food that is taken 
from the soil, every pound of material for hum'an comfort or de- 
sires (it matters not how great the quantity) will go to a con- 
sumer, and will make haste to reach him as rapidly as those 
behind can urge it on; and, on its way thither, it will employ 
an infinite number of heads and hands, paying every one it 
touches. 
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Not only does greater material wealth in a community in- 
crease the opportunity of laborers for employment, it raises 
their wages. For the products thus created must be con- 
sumed, and the laborers are of those who must consume them. 
If there is much to be consumed, their industrial share will be 
larger; if there is little to be consumed, their shares will be ac- 
cordingly less ; and the share, whether it be large or small, is the 
wages which the laborer receives. We call a man rich; but he is 
not rich because he possesses an excess of material wealth, but 
because he commands the means to possess material wealth. Of 
such wealth itself he will not have a great deal more than any 
one else. He will not have in his house over a few dozens of 
eggs and a few pounds of butter. He may have half a dozen suits 
of clothes, but more would be a burden to him. The balance of 
the butter, eggs and clothes that are produced must go to other 
consumers, and the more of these things there are in that com- 
munity, the greater will be the distributive share of every person 
in it. 

Nor is this law influenced by the phenomenon of so-called 
"overproduction." There is no such thing as "overproduction" 
of things desired. This kind of congestion is simply e proclama- 
tion of the presence of a clog in the channel between the producer 
and the consumer. More than likely, the demands of the labor 
unionists on the mill owners have caused the product to be pro- 
duced at a cost too great to allow of its being sold in the market 
without a loss. Consequently, the labor unionist experiences a re- 
action, due to his transgressing the natural law; the mill is shut 
down, and he is thrown out of employment. Or, perhaps, the mer- 
chants of some great consuming nation like China have become 
infuriated by the treatment their countrymen have received 
through laws adopted at the instigation of labor unionists, and 
they refuse to buy the product of the labor unionists' work. Then 
it is that you have "overproduction," and the products of your 
thousand mills, which to the consumers of China would be as a 
fleck of foam on the sea, stay here and stagnate and breed dis- 
turbance, and new sets of restrictive resolutions perpetuating 
scarcity and distress are passed by the labor unions. 

One of the greatest and most potential instruments for the 
creation of wealth is the Chinese laborer. To the unclouded mind 
it seems preposterous that any people should be shunned and ex- 
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pelled from a country that counts its unused acres by millions, 
simply because those people are industrious, patient and frugal 
laborers who would produce for you at small cost — assuming, for 
the sake of argument, that this is the case ! Time was in Cali- 
fornia when the arrival of an able-bodied man of mature age, 
capable and willing to work, was accounted an accretion of one 
thousand dollars in wealth to the State. It was reasoned that 
another place had brought that man into existence and nurtured 
him through years of feebleness; now that he was strong and 
able he had come here. In those days, the Chinese laborer was 
received by the white laborer with fraternal greeting. The his- 
torian, Hittel, tells how white and yellow laborers marched in one 
industrial procession through the streets of San Francisco, as it 
was proper they should march, and as they would to-day were it 
not that the laboring people are being constantly misled and 
wrongly taught on this Chinese question by mischievous persons. 
Merchants of the Pacific Coast talk of the vast market of the 
Orient for their goods. That market is as truly closed to them as 
the lips of a Shan-tung oyster ! Professor Davidson tells us that 
in 1897 the trade of the Pacific amounted to over two thousand 
millions of dollars. Of this fifty per cent, went to England. The 
share of the United States was less than seven per cent., and that 
part which fell to San Francisco was too fractional to consider. 
San Francisco could as easily have had the fifty per cent., but in 
order to get it she must have had Chinese labor. Not that 
Chinese labor would hurt the wages of the white laborer, but it 
would so vastly, so enormously increase the volume of wealth that 
industry would spring up on every hand. The demand for labor 
would be a thousandfold greater than it is at present. Commod- 
ities of all kinds would be greatly cheaper than now and wages 
would be correspondingly higher. I say "wages would be cor 
respondingly higher," and by that I mean that wages would then 
be really higher, as they are now artificially high ; for the question 
as to whether wages are high or low is not determined by how 
much coin the laborer receives, but by what he gets for the coin. 
Amidst a condition of great plenty and corresponding cheapness 
of the material things which men desire, human exertion would 
be the only thing that would be high. Men do not work unless 
compelled by their material needs to do so. If they can procure 
all that they wish by a trifling exertion, they will not put forth- 
greater exertion unless the wages are high enough. 
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But your labor unionist fears this plenty. He believes he 
wants work, and he seeks to create and maintain conditions which 
he thinks "make work." The truth is that work is the very 
last thing he does want. What he actually wants is the 
products for the obtaining of which he sees no other means than 
work. But suppose that the Orient, instead of being full of hu- 
man laborers, should be full of ' inorganic laborers, to wit, 
machines. And suppose these machines should be brought here 
and set up, and that they should be so finely devised that they 
would entirely abolish and do away with human labor, and that 
henceforth there would be work for no one. Press a button or 
turn a knoh, and all of material service or commodities the hu- 
man heart desires would be forthcoming in overwhelming 
abundance. In whatever direction the out-of-work laborer would 
ium he would be confronted with one of these inexorable Asiatic 
machines, turning out produce so cheaply and of such exquisite 
finish that no hand could compete with it ! Would that condition, 
I ask, be harmful or beneficial to your white laborer? He would 
be stripped of work, his occupation would be gone ; and yet would 
he starve? Would he even feel discomfort or inconvenience? 
Would it not be a fact that, amidst such prodigality of good 
things, there would be abundance for every one? So much ma- 
terial to be consumed would upon some pretext or other find con- 
sumers, and your laborer would secure his share, even if he re- 
turned no service whatever. But he would return a service. Ee- 
leased from the drudgery of menial toil, your laborer would aspire 
to higher things — learning, art, science, the aspirations of the soul 
and the pleasures of the mind. He would rise above drudgery, 
cease to he a slave, and become a fully rounded and noble man. 

And, after all, this imaginary machine is not a mere fig- 
ment of my thought. Is not the condition which it would produce 
the very condition to which your Western civilization is tending, 
to which you have in a large measure attained? Is it not 
the province of every machine yon have to lighten human toil, 
to increase human comforts, even to abolish within its sphere 
human toil and convert it into a mere mental exercise? And 
yet the Asiatic laborer, taken in all the aspects in which he is 
obnoxious to the labor unionist, is not worse than the machine. 
You say the Chinaman labors cheaply; he does not labor as 
cheaply as a machine. You say he sends his money to China ; you 
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are sending money to Europe to buy machines. In every aspect in 
which you regard the question, in every test that you apply, you 
find that the argument against the Asiatic laborer falls to the 
ground. 

His opponents in combating his coming overlook the prime 
consideration, that he is a laborer, that he is a producer, a creator 
of wealth in the fullness of which they share. Their arguments 
against liim would apply only were he a consumer and not a pro- 
ducer. If he were this, or if he consumed all he produced, then 
they would have no complaint. Being a non-worker — say, for 
instance, a land owner — they would have no objection to him. 
He would apparently be welcomed here. Suppose the Chinese 
when they discovered the Pacific Coast, long before the era of Co- 
lumbus, had remained here, and suppose the United States had 
appeared later, and acknowledged the Chinamen's title. Suppose 
the Chinese had let the lands on rentals to the Americans, and 
later some thousands of millions of their heirs or assigns had 
sailed from China and come hither and settled. They would not 
come to work; they would come to see the labor unionist work, 
and to take from him a portion of his earnings as land toll. There 
we have an instance of a consumer who is not a producer, and 
such Chinamen would have unquestionably been welcomed in Cali- 
fornia. But instead of being a benefit economically he would have 
been a nuisance ; yet the labor unionist would have regarded him 
as an institution of benevolence and benignity — one who distrib- 
utes his money in the purchase of their products and who does 
not compete with them in the "labor market." 

Suppose the Chinaman consumed all the material wealth that 
he earned. Would not the quantity of such wealth in the com- 
munity be thereby reduced, and would there not be so much less 
left for others to consume ? The fact that the Chinaman does not 
consume all his share is of the highest advantage to you. If he 
claimed his full share and ate it all, he would be in one aspect an 
influence promoting scarcity ; if he were an epiphyte — if he could 
live on air alone — so that he would work on and produce and leave 
it all for you to consume and profit by, would it not be better for 
you? It would certainly hav« to find consumers, and the abun- 
dance which he leaves would go to increase your share. 

The Chinese exclusion laws were passed to appease laborers 
with whom the Chinese did not and could not compete. The 
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Chinese, then as now, were mostly employed as agriculturists and 
in the performance of work which an American would not do. 
No American wishes to do menial drudgery, and it is in com- 
mendation of his character that he spurns this kind of service. 
The people who wanted, or pretended to want, to do Chinese labor 
were not Americans, but European foreigners, persons who had 
but recently parted with conditions in their native countries not 
better than those which the Chinaman had left in his, and who no 
sooner reached America than they joined in the clamor against ex- 
tending to the people of the Pacific that free access to the country 
which they themselves had just enjoyed upon the Atlantic. In 
point of fact the immigration which has come to the United 
States from Asia has been in all respects as good as that which 
has come from Europe. In some respects it has been a great deal 
better ; for we have never aided thither paupers, criminals nor in- 
sane persons, and this slough comprised so considerable a per- 
centage of the European immigration that it became necessary 
for Congress to enact a law extending to them the treatment 
which it visits upon the Chinese. 

Thus we admit that the Chinese do work cheaper than 
whites, but when they work cheaper they actually earn less ; when 
they do equal work — or, in other words, when they are worth as 
much as whites — ^they are paid as much, and the wages of either 
white man or Chinaman are determined and limited by what the 
commodity upon which it is exerted brings in the open market. 

The sandlotist, however, acclaims that the presence of the 
Chinese are an injury in that they send much gold out of the 
country, and that, consequently, such does not circulate from 
hand to hand within the country and stimulate business. But I 
shall show that this is a benefit to the American people. 

In the first place, the sending away of gold by Chinese does 
not and cannot produce a scarcity of money. There is no such 
thing as a real scarcity of money. There never has been. In 
the height of your bank panics there was no scarcity of money. 
All the money was in the country that was here the day or the 
week before the panic came on. The panic was due to the fact 
that money ceased to be exchanged. Let the Chinese send to 
China every wafer of gold that they can hoard. It will be but 
slightly missed, and presently it will perform its work there, 
when, if intercourse be free, it will come floating back on new 
missions of commerce and consequent benefit. 
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You are trying to civilize China after the Western idea of 
civilization, which I am ready to admit is vastly better than 
our idea of civilization. You conceive that to inculcate your 
ideas upon all these vast millions of people will result immeas- 
urably to your benefit, and you are right in that. To achieve 
this you are willing to spend millions a year in sending your 
missionaries thither, sending consuls, supporting them with 
armies, demanding rights for your shippers of goods, etc. Yet 
the most potential and effective engine for the achievement of 
this very end is the pieces of Western coin which are sent to China 
by Chinese residing in the West. 

The money which they send goes to their relatives and friends. 
This leavens the common people; and in leavening them it lifts 
the whole Empire. It brings comfort to them; it draws their 
minds close to your country; it makes them receptive to your 
ideas, ready for the acceptance of your methods. Not only do 
the Chinese here send their gold in amongst them, but your 
goods also. Chinese are great givers of presents, and great quan- 
tities of your products enter their Chinese homes in this manner. 
All the influences, missionaries, armies, treaties whereby the West- 
ern world is trying to turn China its way would not and never 
can equal the power to the same end exerted by the quiet move- 
ment of small sums of money from the sons and husbands in the 
West going with presents and comforts into the homes of the lowly 
Chinese. 

This movement of money to the parent country is most nat- 
ural, and the Chinese in so sending money are but performing an 
act which has been in accord with human action under like condi- 
tions ever since migration first set in from one civilized country to 
another. You are now sending millions annually to Europe, 
which go out of the purses of European emigrants settled here, 
to their relatives in the ''old country." Perhaps in sending this 
money these people are performing acts of pure duty and charity, 
and perhaps they are feathering nests there for themselves, 
against the day of their intended return; for no emigrant, leav- 
ing a country to try his fortune abroad, but designs at starting 
to return to his old home and there spend his waning days. 

But with their N"ew World wealth they have carried Few 
World ideas. They have learned how to develop their own coun- 
try; or, becoming familiar with American goods, they perceived 
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the kind that could be sold most advantageously in their own 
country. Upon their return they opened importing establish- 
ments and so extended the trade of America. The returned 
Chinese have done all this. They have introduced American ideas, 
American goods, and planted American desires in Hong Kong 
and the Kwang-tung district. 

But one count in the indictment remains. It is that the 
Chinese do not assimilate with the American people and do not 
adopt American methods and ways. If we would cut our queues, 
quit shaving our heads, abolish the yung-shan and wear the 
American coat and vest, this objection would not be raised. Our 
people would make as good citizens of the United States as any 
other foreign-born peoples. The average business man amongst us 
would vote as intelligently as the average business man among the 
European foreign element, and the same may be said of our labor- 
ers. This whole trouble has been caused by the fact that we are 
not citizens and voters. The wisdom of Chief Justice McCoU of 
the Dominion Govemment was never more brilliantly shown than 
when in a recent Japanese case he declared that "it was a menace 
to Canada to have a large number of Japanese living in Canada, 
and to exclude them from taking part in the legislation affecting 
their property and civil rights." The evil and loss to which the 
United States has been subjected in its relation with China 
would all have been avoided had the Chinese been treated the 
same as any other aliens in the matter of naturalization. With 
votes in the hands of any considerable number of Chinese the 
exclusion laws would never have been possible. What if we do 
live in colonies ? All your cities are but bunches of colonies. One 
does not have to contrast the foreign colonies in San Francisco, 
for instance, the Chinese with the Latin, or the Germans with the 
French or Hebrews ; one may remark the colony on Nob Hill, and 
observe the chasm that separates it from that in the Mission or on 
Tar Flat. The Chinese gather to themselves, and do not trespass 
upon the domestic life of your people. Did Chinese sprinkle them- 
selves all over the city, we should find their so doing would be put 
forward as one of the strongest objections to their presence. 

Thus falls every argument presented on behalf of Chinese 
exclusion, and by which the existing extraordinary Congressional 
laws are sustained. If there were a real Chinese grievance, if the 
laws were justifiable, I should not write this article. If the laws 
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were harmful only to my own people, I should be content to hold 
my peace upon the theory that Americans had a right to inflict 
upon other people whatever disadvantages their own benefits 
might dictate. But the condition is not that. Tlie condition is that 
a certain aggregate of mischievous persons have imposed upon the 
ignorance and credulity of your laboring people and caused them 
to demand the passage of laws resulting infinitely to their own 
harm, and that the sole and only motive these agitators have had 
for their acts is to increase their own pecuniary gain. It is my 
profound hope that the laboring people of America will now see 
these questions in the light of tnith, and that they may become 
aroused to the injury which these laws are doing them. They 
should appreciate fully that they, above all other members of the 
community, are most interested in the increase of the stock of ma- 
terial wealth within the community, and that the most helpful 
hand in this increase that they can possibly enlist is the patient, 
faithful and diligent activity of the Chinese laborer. Nor does 
the question concern the business man less ; the fewer goods there 
are in the community, the fewer goods he will have to move ; and 
to create these is all the privilege the Chinese asks. The great- 
ness of the United States demands the trade of the Orient, and 
the Orient is China. The United States cannot get this trade 
without cultivating friendly intercourse with her people. 

America cannot fight China's people and enjoy those benefits 
which can only arise through peace and good feeling. Even now 
the class of Chinese who could confer most advantage on America 
and our country by coming to the United States never thinks of 
coming. This class recoils from the thought of subjecting itself 
to the insult and imprisonment which are inflicted upon every 
Chinese person seeking entrance to the United States under the 
exclusion law®. Only a few returning laborers and a handful 
of merchants of the poorer class ever try to enter the United 
States. America has cut away from herself a nation which by 
simple justice and fairness of treatment she might mould to her 
own advantage. This cutting off has been done, and is now being 
done, in blind ignorance under the erroneous belief that it is bene- 
fiting the people it is most seriously harming. 

Ho Yow. 



